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had given it particular zest. The Reforms in themselves had
been more than modest: but they could have been worked, to
yield a good deal, if they had been worked in the Montagu
spirit.1 Montagu remained at his post to prevent worse hap-
pening; one cannot help thinking that this was a miscalculation,
and that he would have served better the cause of India, no
less than his own, if he had not palliated the policy of "fright-
fulness" which he had permitted the Government of India to
enter upon. So one thing led to another, and when the Conser-
vative spokesman in the Commons argued that, if the Govern-
ment had at last resolved upon a "firm policy" in India, surely
Mr. Montagu was not the man for that, he only drew a con-
clusion which had become obvious. So Montagu resigned,
his post being taken by that amiable nonentity Sir Laming
Worthington-Evans; Mr. Gandhi was arrested and instruc-
tions were given that henceforth the Reforms were to be worked
with a view of not how much, but how little, self-government
for India they could be made to yield. In full capitulation before
the Conservative members of the " Coalition" and in an unedi-
fying eagerness of retaining his premiership, Mr. Lloyd George
made in August, almost exactly five years after the famous
Montagu Declaration in the Commons, a much displayed
speech on India, in the course of which he expatiated on the

1 It is obvious that the Government of India Act, 1919, could have
been (and could still be) applied in a manner which would in practice
give full responsible government to India. Government had only to
refuse to make use of its overriding powers and foster the growth of
parliamentary conventions. There is nothing in the Act which for
instance prevents the departments of "law and order" from being
placed in the charge of Indian Executive Councillors or the Finance
Members from having to shape their policies in accordance 'with the
wishes of the Legislative Councils. Without a comma in that Act
being changed, Mr. Gandhi could to-day be President of India and
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru his Prime Minister, though their respective
appellations would continue to be "Viceroy and Governor-General/*
and "Home Member "of his Council. The thing needed is not a way,
but a will, not a change of phraseology, but of heart,